The Causes of the World War
the late Balkan wars. They now all contemplated the
possibility of a general conflict between the Triple Alli-
ance and the Triple Entente, whose point of departure
would be military action by Austria against Serbia. They
felt that their Viennese ally could not remain in the
state of weakness and inferiority to which the Treaty
of Bucharest had reduced it, and that Austrian policy
should be directed to the earliest possible recovery of
that prestige which had been lost to Russia in the Balkans,
During the autumn of 1913 William II repeatedly
expressed his opinion in the clearest possible terms. To
Conrad he declared that, in his view, "the measure is
full'5: he recommended energetic action against Serbia
and promised his full support. "You may count upon my
support. The other (Powers) are not ready, and will make
no effort to prevent your action. You must be in Belgrade
in a couple of days. I have always been a partisan of peace,
but there are limits to such a policy: I have read much
about war, and I know what it means, but none the less
a situation finally arises in which a Great Power can no
longer remain a spectator but must draw the sword."(ii)
A few days later he said much the same thing to
Berchtold, the Austrian Minister for Foreign Affairs.
He thought it necessary to crush the Pan-Slavist menace,
and felt that "the Slavs are not born to command, but
to obey. They must be reminded of the fact; and if
they think that salvation wiH come to them from Belgrade,
they must be shown that they are wrong." Serbia should
be "tamed," and compelled to put her army "at Austria's
disposal," so that the security of the Dual Monarchy
might be guaranteed, and he added: "If the Serbs refuse,
thea force must be applied; for when His Majesty the
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